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“SHOULD OR SHOULD NOT CONGRESS 


; 








LET ITSELF BE TELEVISED? 


It already lets itself be seen and heard—and has done 
so for a great many years. 

In the House, there's a gallery of six hundred and sixteen 
seats for the convenience of citizens who wish to watch their 
representatives in action. The Senate goes the House five 
better with a spectators’ gallery seating six hundred and 
twenty-one. 

It's all part of the pattern of government of, by, and for 
the people. 

Why not enlarge those galleries which between them, at 
a sitting, can accommodate only about a thousand people? 

Through television this could be readily done, permitting 
twenty, thirty, forty or more million citizens to see and hear 
the same thing which, because of limited space, is available 
now to only a few. 

Why not bring the sight and sound of Congress at work 
into the living rooms of the people? 

At first thought, this looks like an uncomplicated ques- 
tion. 

A little consideration will show that it's not. There are 
sides and angles to the entire problem which call for serious 
deliberation. 

Many of these considerations probably influenced Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn when he ruled that, in the Eighty-Fourth 
Congress, there'll be no televising at all of the activities of 
the House. 

But Representative George Meader has submitted a reso- 
lution suggesting this amendment to the rules: ‘Each com- 
mittee is authorized, in its discretion, upon such terms and 
conditions as it deems advisable, to permit the broadcasting 
and telecasting of its proceedings by radio and television, 
and the dissemination of news of such proceedings by other 
methods and media of communication.” 

If this or similar resolutions reach the floor for debate, 
the question would be wide open again. 

It's been argued that televising legislative processes could 
add considerably to people's understanding of representa- 
tive government. It cou!d focus attention more directly than 
ever on the issues before Congress and the nation. It could 
help in training the informed citizenry essential if democracy 
is to function at its best. 

These are all possibilities well worth thinking about. 

There are various disadvantages, too. 

As an answer to the main question, ‘Should or should 
not the proceedings of Congress and its Committees be tele- 
vised?” it looks as though a simple ‘‘yes" or ‘‘no"’ is not 
enough. 

Let's see why and how those galleries for spectators and 
the press came to be built in the Senate and House. Let's 
make sure we understand what's involved. Let's get at the 
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“Each House,’’ says the Constitution, ‘shall keep a Journal 
of its proceedings and from time to time publish the same.''* 

Democracy comes from two Greek words—demos, mean- 
ing the people, plus kratos, meaning power. So the power 
of the people provides a key to our form of government. 
That's a reason why the framers of the Constitution called 
for public reports. 

But, adds the Constitution, both Chambers of Congress 


may withhold such parts of their journals ‘“‘as may in their’ 


judgment require secrecy.” 

Just how completely the citizenry should become acquaint- 
ed with what's going on was thus left somewhat up in the 
air. 

Nothing at all is said about citizens sitting in on sessions. 
The Constitution leaves that for Congress and the people to 
figure out. 

The view expressed in the Declaration of Independence 
that government derives its just powers from the consent of 
the governed has had a marked influence on our efforts 
through the years to arrive at the best solutions for these 
two questions: (1) How fully informed at all times should the 
public be kept as to what's taking place in the government? 
(2) What are the public's ‘‘rights’’ with regard to sitting in on 
legislative proceedings? 

Our representative form of government crossed the ocean 
from England. By that time Englishmen already had the 
right to sit in the galleries of Parliament. But it was a privi- 
lege which any Member of Parliament could challenge. An 
unwritten rule provided that if an M.P. wanted the galleries 
cleared, he had only to exclaim, ‘I espy strangers!"’ and the 
Sergeant-at-Arms would oust the spectators. 

Pretty much the same practice controlled the public's at- 
tendance at most colonial legislative assemblies § 


But—especially in New England with its town meeting form 
of government—the power of the people began developing 
a direct method to make its influence felt. After electing their 
representative for the colonial assembly, the citizens would 
“‘instruct’’ him as to what they wanted brought up and acted 
on. Frequently the town's representative would later report 
in person on what he had managed to get done. 

These instructions, usually drawn up by a committee elect- 
ed on the spot at town meeting, make interesting reading. 
In Massachusetts, just before the Revolution, they were so 
outspoken in support of the citizenry’s rights that British 
General Gage tried to stop the Assembly from gathering. 

During the Revolution, the meetings of the Continental 
Congress were held behind closed doors. With the British 
eager to pick up information on General Washington's plans, 
secrecy was essential. 

But in 1789, as government under our Constitution began, 
citizen spectators were admitted to the House, except on 
very special occasions, without any question. 


In the Senate, a much smaller body with its members 
elected not by popular vote but by the legislators of each 
state the doors were at first kept shut. This attitude came 
right from the Constitutional Convention, the majority of 
whose members believed a better job would be done if the 
framers met in closed sessions. President George Washing- 
ton, expressing a widely held view, felt that if the Senate 
met without spectators its business could be carried on with 
greater dignity and legislative debate would be more pro- 
found. 

But the public wasn't so sure this was the right answer. 


Article I, Section 5. 


What was the Senate up to behind its closed doors? 
Publication now and then of a bare outline of its proceed- 
ings didn't satisfy the citizenry's wish to know how various 
Senators stood on particular questions. 

Efforts to break down the barriers of secrecy at first made 
little headway. In 1794, when the legislature of Virginia 
instructed its two Senators to introduce a resolution for open- 
ing the Senate's doors, the only two votes in favor came 
from the Virginia Senators themselves. The Senate even vot- 
ed down a resolution to permit members of the House of 
Representatives to attend its debates. 

‘Chief arguments against admitting the public were based 
on these grounds: 

(1) Debate on the ratification of treaties—a special function which the 

Constitution hands exclusively to the Senate—could give away in- 
formation of value to possible enemies. 


(2) Requests by the President for Senate ratification of his various 
the Ss 4, 


ent s felt—was also executive business and 
called for private discussion. 

It was also argued that Senators, instead of sticking 
strictly to business, ‘would make speeches for the gallery 
and for the public papers.'’ Senator William Maclay, seeking 
to meet this objection, said he hoped the common sense and 
good judgment of the senators would make them act the 
same ‘‘whether thousands attended or there was not a 
single spectator.’ 


It took six years before the people gained the right, by 
Senate resolution, to watch the Senate carry on its lawmak- 
ing. Sessions during which the Senate considered executive 
business were still kept private for nearly a hundred and 
fifty years 

Making things comfortable for those who wished to see 
and hear what was going on was the next step taken. In 
1857 the House provided a special gallery for the press. 
Not till 1877 did the Senate do the same thing. In 1862 the 











Senate authorized a special gallery for the representatives 
of foreign countries. 

Early in the twentieth century the Senate finally dropped 
the practice of debating treaties in secret—though retaining 
the right to hold closed sessions at need. A little later, Sen- 
ate executive sessions for consideration of appointments 
were thrown open, too. 

As recently as February 12, 1955, a Senator, Hubert H. 
Humphrey, has remarked that many members of the Senate 
feel that its committee meetings are held too much under 


_ cover. ‘I do not like the implications''—said the Senator— 


“of ‘closed door’ proceedings in a democracy, and believe 
it prevents the American press from fulfilling its responsibil- 
ity of keeping the p the public properly informed.” 


f What is Our if Opinion ion of Senator 





Among senators and citizens alike the idea seems to have 


n 1766, ‘the General Court (The Assembly) of Massachusetts passed a motion officially opening its doors to the public. This 
is the earliest example of legislative action giving citizens the right of admission. 
That is, men. Women—second class citizens lacking the vote—were barred. 


opular election of Senators began in 1910. 


From The Journal of W illiam Maclay, Senator from Pennsylvania. 
The term “executive session” has come to describe any meeting of a public or semi-public group from which spectators are 
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grown stranger that, unless there are exceptional circum- 


stances, the public has a right to know what's going on. 

As for public release of the official record of Congres- 
sional action, the trend has been in the same direction. 

The original journal called for by the Constitution wasn't 
a record of debate. It was a minute-book—recording bills 
and reports and giving the total vote for and against any 
measure. 

From the start, the House saw no harm in letting most of 
this thin journal see the light. 

It took a couple of years before the Senate felt inclined 
to permit the same thing. 

And the Senate at first sat tight on its record of executive 
actions, keeping it privately in a separate book. 

Then in 1800, the Senate loosened up to the extent of 
permitting extracts from the executive records when author- 
ized by a special vote. 

Two years later, it lowered the barriers some more: 
“‘Resolved, that any stenographer, or note taker, desirous 





to take the debates of the Senate on legislative business, 
may be admitted for the purpose." 


In 1833, and as a private venture, a publication called 
the Congressional Globe began printing important Congres- 
sional debates. 

In 1873, Congress itself officially took over, bringing out 
Volume | of the Congressional Recordi as a complete report 
for the information and use of Congress and the people. 

The President's job, too, began to be carried out much 
more in the open. But it wasn’t till 1913 that Woodrow Wil- 
son started the present practice of press conferences, bring- 
ing to the White House at regular intervals a hundred or 
more correspondents, including some from foreign coun- 
tries. Each conference usually ended in questions, with the 
President free to pass up those which he didn't choose to 
answer. 

The one rule which President Wilson insisted on, as a pro- 
tection against possibly indiscreet off-hand remarks, was that 
he must not be directly quoted unless he gave the word. But 
even third person paraphrases in the press let the people 
gain a great deal of information. 

Every President since Wilson has contiaved the Press 
Conference idea. 

Thus, for both the legislative and executive branches, 
there's been an increasingly wider opportunity for the cit- 
izenry to learn what's going on in government. They could 
attend sessions of the Supreme Court. They could read about 
their government's activity in the daily press. With a little 
effort, those able to get to Washington could see much of 
it, too. 





Then, in the second quarter of our present century, some- 
thing new was added. First came radio, which lets us listen 
in on the world’s activities. Then came television, which lets 
us see as well as hear history being made. 

These new media of mass communication have given fresh 
twists to the question: ‘Should Government be carried out 
in full view or behind closed doors?"’ 


enate Journal, 6th Congress, First Session, January 5, 1802. 


Let's see what's happened up to now. 

The new era of communication, applied to government, 
was dramatically emphasized by the first inaugurol address 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The country was in the grip 
of the Depression. The President's remarks, heard by a 
multitude of anxious citizens, outlined measures being taken 
to deal with it. 

President Roosevelt then followed up with radio ‘‘fireside 
chats.” 

This devise of direct communication is now standard prac- 
tice. From F.D.R. to Ike, and with the addition of TV, it has 
been used to sustain public morale in the face of grave na- 
tional crises, with the President explaining what's being 
done. It's also been used to seek popular support for vari- 
ous programs of legislation sponsored by the Administra- 
tion. 

As a public service, networks allot free time to the Presi- 
dent speaking in his capacity as national leader. 

In November, 1954, a cabinet meeting went on the TV 
screen for the first time, letting the people watch and hear 
their Secretary of State explain the Far Eastern crisis. 





On January 19 of the current year, President Eisenhower, 
for the first time ever, put the President's news conference on 
TV, in effect letting citizens sit beside the newspaper re- 
porters and commentators. 

You can't paraphrase a sound track, and that fact ran 
head on into the long-standing rule that the President is not 
to be directly quoted without specific permission: As a safe- 
guard, the televised conference didn't go oute'‘alive."’ It 
was filmed and recorded, for White House editing—all parts 
released being free for direct quotation by commentators 
and the press; the rest, as has become traditional, publish- 
able in the third person. 

It is obvious that radio and TV communication from the 
President to the people marks a great advance in estab- 
lishing contact. But it raises problems, too. 






aniage to the man in Dae ce? What com mints, pro and con, ae we red 
roedly consi -d, are or ure not such televised oppeorance 
tof, b " ? AP 
Bherc tiske cod dro stoning andif so, whol? Cag they be met? . wai ia 
Let's consider the general question and its particulars, and see “what 
we think. 








As radio, then TV, became a part of American life, it 
was inevitable that Congress, too, would enter the picture. 





Early in 1951, the televised final sessions of a Congres- 
sional Investigating Committee became TV's biggest sensa- 
tion. 

For a year or more a committee headed by Senator Estes 
Kefauver had been conducting an investigation in American 
cities to see what tie-ups, if any, existed between public 
officials and organized crime. The brief period of televised 
hearings—said the committee chairman—was to let the pub- 
lic see what the committee had dug up. 

As gangsters, molls, politicians, faced senatorial ques- 
tioning, more and more people, fascinated, paused to watch. 


This can be found in any well equipped library. Printed by the government, it is published daily during sessions. Though sup- 
posedly giving an exact stenographic copy of everything said on the floor of either House, — in it may be edited by 


those who made them. 








Popularity ratings showed that of all persons looking at TV, 
over eighty-five percent were concentrating on the Kefauver 
hearings, with the total audience larger than ever before. 
Because shoppers were staying home to look on, department 
stores, ready for the Easter rush, missed out on expected 
trade. Unless they switched to the hearings, movie houses 
stayed half empty. Housewives neglected laying in pro- 
visions, then, during hearing intermissions, rushed off to buy 
the family food. 

After it was all over, people tried to figure the phenome- 
non out. 


had it mostly ottracted viewers Sécmies the headags ciated so dro 
ctic a chance to watch real thugs ond gangsters on the poets 

How about the zero of persona Ay ood Was or weg T 
: J ich thi e2 Fronk Costello, 
New York City's ap ooking racketeer, had refused to let his face be 
televised. The Committee conceded—but the cameras, in showing the rest 
of the scene, concentrated on the gambler’s uneasy hands. 

No doubt of it, the citizenry had watched a graphic example of how 
crime can flourish when there's public apathy about political and civic 
affairs. so did that make speople ony. # 





Each of Gene points deserves to be thought and talked about as 
applying to the main topic under discussion. 


Since the Kefauver hearings, two other Congressional 
committees have focused further attention on the general 
problem. These were the McCarthy-Army hearings in the 
summer of 1954, which were televised—and the hearings 
of the Senate six-man committee on the resolution to cen- 
sure Senator McCarthy, which were not. 


In refusing to let their proceedings go on the air, the 
reasoning of the Watkins Committee went like this. News- 
men, who were present, were already a fixture and would 
cause little distraction. But cameras, the chairman felt, 
might rattle and embarrass some witnesses or cause others 
to show off. Nothing must interfere with the committee's 
seeking the facts and making its report. There wasn't suf- 
ficient justification for asking the committee and witnesses 
also to cope with a new communicative medium like TY. 

Televising the Kefauver and the McCarthy-Army hearings 
had met with protests as well as approval. The same thing 
followed when Senator Watkins made | his adverse ruling. 


ogether in answ ring. the ques jon: “to TV or not to TV?" 


Vhat are the advantages, wha 
fis se groom sg 


Among others, here are a few additional considerations 


which we may not have touched on. They apply not only 
to televising committees at work but to televising the sessions 
of Congress. 

Information vs. Entertainment. Which of these 
a ee On fhe Operations of governs 
ment? Does this make any difference as to whether or no 
it is “good for government of, by, and for the people? D 
or do not our opinions here. influence our thinking on the 

ntire problem of the extent 





Costs. The Kefauver Committee allowed commercial 
sponsorship. The McCarthy-Army hearings did not. As a 
result, with the latter, the networks lost both money and 
their interest in the proceedings. Whether for televising 
committees or Congress itself, the costs are bound to be high. 
To meet them, three suggestions, among others, have been 
proposed: 

(1) Allow commercial sponsorship. 

(2) Let the government be the sponsor and pay the net- 

works. 

(3) Let Uncle Sam set up his own national network. 


fF How do. we feel about each ‘Proposal and what are 


oma Wh 


Scope of the Undertaking. Besides the two Chambers 
of Congress, there are usually some fifty committees in ac- 


tion. Does or doesn't a true picture and d report. of what 
Fgoing on require that everything be shown? Since com 
iplete coverage seems physically impossible, what shall b 
‘shown and who's to do the selecting? With our two par 
system, could unfair political advantage be gained through 


the process Of selection? if so, what.should be.done toa 
the dangecal 








Rules. Almost invariably, when some new situation pops 
up, new rules must be laid down. !f new rules have to b 


in down for televising government_inaction, what. 


e.io.be covered and why?! 

One thing more: ; not this whole question one 
Fan or should be decided within a limited time? Wha 
the. experience..of the. pasi.seem.to.sho 


If we decide that the solution has to come gradually, 
that’s no reason for not discussing and thinking about the 
problem. 

The wisest solutions, especially when slow to develop, 
arrive through informed and interested public opinion. 
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COMING: 


The Citizen and the Schools—a crisis in education: ‘Where Are We—How Did We Get Here— 


Where Do We Want To Go—How Do We Get There?” 











